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Sneath, E. Hershey (editor). Religion and the War: A Series of Essays on 
(he War and Reconstruction. By Members of the Faculty of the School 
of Religion, Yale University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 
178 pages. $1.00. 

It was a fine service for the members of the Yale School of Religion to hearten 
men during the war by these thoughtful essays. Now that the war has been left 
behind, it is easy for the reader to see how highly specialized our interests were during 
the great conflict; but it is a source of satisfaction to see how courageously Christian 
faith asserted itself in the midst of the great world-disaster. We may especially 
note Professor Macintosh's suggestive discussion of Providence, in which he makes 
a distinct place for human factors in the divine guidance of history, and Professor 
Porter's careful and judicious survey of the main forms of biblical hope, with especial 
attention to eschatological prophecy. There are ten essays, all virile and optimistic, 
with a frank facing of the facts. P R S 

Le Roy, Edward. What Is a Dogma? Translated by Lydia G. Robinson. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1918. 89 pages. $0.50. 

The thesis in this little essay is that dogmas are to be judged, not as exact scien- 
tific or metaphysical statements, but as practical guides to action. The affirmation 
of the personality of God, e.g., leads to insuperable difficulties if taken as a descriptive 
statement. But in practice the affirmation simply means that one behaves toward 
the mystery called "God" as one behaves toward a person. From this point of view 
absolute assent to dogma is ethically defensible. Le Roy attempts to make place 
for freedom of thought by defending the rights of philosophical criticism and inter- 
pretation so as to make the accepted dogma seem rational. 

The critical reader will ask, first, whether a church which maintains dogmas 
will rest satisfied with this pragmatic symbolism; but, secondly, whether a free experi- 
mentation with religious concepts will not more directly serve practical needs than 
an authoritative acceptance of immutable dogmas. To say, "Submission to dogmas 
then, from one point of view, is for the believer what submission to facts is for the 
scholar" (p. 74) overlooks the important item that facts may be critically scrutinized 
and challenged. CBS 

Sellars, Roy Wood'. The Next Step in Religion. New York: Macmillan, 

1918. 228 pages. $1.50. 

To describe what the next step will be in any historical process requires a great 
deal of wisdom and prophetic insight. The present book is an interesting discus- 
sion from the point of view of a pronounced radical. His scientific point of view 
has led him to feel that the whole realm of the supernatural is about to be abandoned. 
Religion, therefore, must leam to do without God, immortality, and a transcen- 
dental salvation. The field which remains is "loyalty to the values of life." The 
book is written in clear, vigorous English and contains what is on the whole an ac- 
curate reproduction of the findings of a critical, historical study of religion. Whether, 
however, human nature is such that it can in the near future dispense with the ideas 
of religion which are woven into our liturgies and literature and worship is a question 
which the author does not discuss. The book is, however, an unusually attractive 
presentation of a purely humanistic idea of religion. r T? S 



